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LITTLEHAMPTON VICARAGE 
BY W. D. PECKHAM 


The history of this mythical benefice is a good illustration 
of the devastating effect that a single office blunder can have, 
particularly on those who forget that the men who wrote 
medieval registers were men, at least as fallible as ourselves, 
and, to judge by my experience, far less careful in reading over 
what they had written. 

In 1363 Bishop Robert de Stratford sanctioned the appro- 
priation to Arundel Priory of the Rectories of Rustington, 
Kirdford, and [Little hampton; while ordaining Vicarages at 
the first two the Bishop directed that ‘in the case of Hampton 
a salary [is] to be paid to a suitable hired priest’;' and no 
urdination of a Vicarage seems ever to have been made. The 
beginning of the confusion is to be found in Bishop Sherburne’s 
Register,” which records the collation, on 23 March 1520[-21 ] 
ot Sir Walter Yoman, monk (of what order not stated), having 
Papal dispensation, to the Vicarage, on its establishment. The 
responsibility for the blunder must rest either with the Bishop, 
or with the Registrar. It is pretty clear that what ought to 
have happened was the licence to cure of Yoman, that he was 
the successor of the ‘suitable hired priest’ contemplated by 
Bishop Stratford; it is pessible that Bishop Sherburne, in a fit 
of absence of mind, went threugh the form of collation instead 
of licencing (it was nowhere near so grotesque a blunder as 
Keate’s when he flogged all the Confirmation candidates at 
Eton), and that the Registrar (John Stilman, an admirable 
and industrious scribe) after, perhaps, trying to save the Bishop 
from his blunder, reflected that it was his business to registet 
the Bishop’s acts, whether they were correct or no. It is also 
possible that the blunder was the Registrar’s, either one for 
which he was wholly responsible, or one arising out of dis- 
ordered or badly written rough notes of the Bishop. A similar 
case of a blunder is to be found in the first collation to 
Fittleworth Vicarage on 23 Oct. 1512. Although the process 


'S.R.S., xlvi., Nos. 922, 923. 
£4. $i 'v. 
ibid. ff. 25 r, 156 r. 
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of ordination of the Vicarage was not yet complete—the Pre- 
bendary, an interested party, only gave his consent a week later 
—the collation is said to be, not ‘on ordination of Vicarage,’ 
but ‘ on death of last incumbent’ (perhaps really on the death of 
the last unbeneficed curate). 

In 1521 Sir Walter Yeoman appeared at the Bishop's 
Visitation as curate, not Vicar, though the benefice is described 
as a Vicarage. He subsequently became Vicar of Yapton, 
and was buried there on 14 Sept. 1555;? whether he continued 
to hold his cure at Littlehampton I know not, probably not, 
as Sir Thomas Mathewson, curate, was cited to a Visitation on 
2 June 1530. Twenty years later we have a clear denial that 
any Vicarage exists; a return of impropriated benefices of 
14 May 1550* says of Littlehampton ‘ There is no Vicarage 
endowed, but [the cure] is served by a chaplain remotive whose 
stipend is paid out of the portion [of the Rectory] now apper- 
taining to the Earl of Arundel.’ No Vicarage is returned in 
the Valor Ecclesiasticus of 1535, which is still, for some 
purposes, an official list. 

In 1558 the Crown granted to Bishop Christopherson a 
number of advowsons, including those of Littlehampton and 
Midlavant (both cures without advowson);* but this grant 
was revoked a year later.” 


In Hennessy’s list the name of Walter Yeoman is followed 
immediately by that of Ezra Simpson, who died in 1616; this 
introduces an entirely new blunder. No authority for the name 
is given in Hennessy’s notebook; but I have no doubt that the 
ultimate source of the statement is the Parish Register of St. 
Pancras, Chichester, which records the burial there on 30 
March 1616 of ‘ Mr. Esra Simson, Vicar of Little Hampnet, 
Boording in this parish.” On the face of it, it seems far more 
likely that Simpson had cure of souls in neighbouring West- 
hampnett rather than in distant Littlehampton; and the records 


*shid. I £. 95 r. 

*P.R., cf. S.R.S., xlv., p. 422. 

*Copy on f. 78 r. of a notebook, now in Chichester Cathedral 
library, marked CuicHESTER Diocese CoLLECTANEA, this is in the 
handwriting of Edward Bragg, who was on the staff of the 
Bishop’s Registry as early as 1629 (P.R.O. Bp. cert. Chichester 
F. 7 m. 83 is in his handwriting), who was Chapter Clerk 1660 
1671, and who was buried at the Subdeanery 1 June 1672. It 
was his book of formulary, begun, from internal evidence, before 
the Civil War. 

* Cal, Pat. R., 1557-58, p. 438. - 

S.4.C., xxix, p. 153, quoting Stat. 2 Eliz, c. 4. 
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bear this out; he was curate of Westhampnett when cited to a 
Visitation of + Oct. 1613, was formally licenced to the cure 
on 18 Dec. 1613° and was again cited, as curate, to a Visitation 
of 18 Aug. 1615. (He may never have been instituted to 
the Vicarage; but if this had been pointed out to the St. 
Pancras parish clerk I picture him answering, somewhat re- 
proachfully, ‘ We always calls ’im the Vicar.’) 

On 31 Dec. 1622 Christopher Tuckey was instituted to 
Littlehampton Vicarage, how void not stated, on Crown pre- 
sentation, presumably by lapse.” Possibly some ingenious 
Chancery clerk found the grant of the advowson of 1558; pos- 
sibly Tuckey was already in possession and decided to procure 
(at some expense) the presentation and institution to confirm 
his title; he appears, seemingly, as Vicar in the next year.” At 
a Visitation of 1635, on the other hand, John Hawkins was 
curate, against his name is written the date 24 Sept. 1634, 
perhaps the date of his licence as curate.4 William Morgan, 
perhaps his immediate successor, subscribed on licence to the 
curacy some time between 4 Jan. 1635-6 and 12 May 1636; 
on his death, however, a sequestration of the Vicarage was 
issued on 23 Feb. 1660-61.° Robert Denham, Vicar, was 
cited to Visitations between 17 May 1688 and 30 June 1690; 
but in the record of the Visitation of 7 May 1691 the word 
‘Vicar’ has been obliterated, and ‘curate’ substituted. John 
Cheale Green was instituted to the Vicarage in 1802,° and 
thenceforward, I believe, the benefice has always been accounted 
a Vicarage: 

Similar, though not so great, uncertainty prevails about 
the clergy lists of other benefices where the Rectory had been 
appropriated and no Vicarage ordained; I can quote from my 
personal experience the case of Mid Lavant; the explanation 
is that licence as Perpetual Curate did not give freehold in 
a benefice, and consequently was not registered as carefully as 
institution to a Rectory or Vicarage, which did. 

*Cons. Ct. Diary F, f. 18 v. 

*P.R.O. Bp. cert. Chichester F. 6 m. 68; the Register of Bishop 
George Carleton, from which this was presumably copied, is lost. 
Bragg’s notebook, ut sup. f. 145 v. 

“Vis. exhib. 1635 f. 27 v. 

Cons. Ct. Diary H, f. 

“Hennessv MS, quoting 
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SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS, LXXXIV 
S.S. Perer AND PauL, RusTINGTON 

There is evidence, though slight, of an unaisled nave of the 
twelfth century. Late in that century a south aisle and a 
western tower were added. In the thirteenth the chancel was 
rebuilt, a transeptal chapel added north of the nave, and work 
on a north aisle was, at least begun. The present arcade 
between this and the nave is of the next century, possibly 
because lack of funds interrupted work when the aisle wall had 
been built and the arch into the transept pierced, but before 
the main arcade had been made, possibly because a former 
main arcade (perhaps of three bays) showed signs of weakness 
and was reconstructed. The two porches are of doubtful date, 
the low stone walls and timber superstructure of each being 
mostly modern restoration. The south aisle was rebuilt early 
in the nineteenth century. “The combination of priest’s door 
and low side window in the south-west corner of the chancel 
should’ be noted. 

W.D.P. 


SUSSEX VOLUNTEERS 
BY L. F. SALZMAN, M.A., F.S.A. 

At a recent sale the Society acquired three uniform 
jackets, two of the 22nd Regiment of Light Dragoons and the 
other of the North Pevensey Volunteers; a fourth, of the 
Sussex Militia, was unfortunately not secured. ‘These jackets, 
in exceptionally fine condition, had belonged to the first Lord 
Sheffield. He, as John Baker Holroyd, had served in Ger- 
many in 1760 under the Marquess of Granby, and in 1778, 
as Horsfield states ([/ist. of Sussex, i, 378)) ‘ accepted a com- 
mission in the Sussex Militia, of which he afterwards had 
the command. In 1779 he raised a regiment of Light 
Dragoons without expense to the public, and was, of course, 
permitted to nominate his own officers. This regiment was 
called the Sussex, or 22nd regiment.’ 

Although it is unlikely that such fine specimens as these are 
to be found elsewhere, there must be many relics of the Volun- 
teer regiments of Napoleonic times in existence, and they would 
make welcome additions to our Museum. The Sussex dAd- 
vertiser of 1794 mentions that the Lewes Company, com- 
manded by Capt. Kemp, had a uniform of ‘ red jacket with 
green cuffs and collar, white waistcoat, long pantaloons of 
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same colour, and a helmet hat’; that of the Sussex Yeomanry 
was ‘ dark green jacket and waistcoat, cuffs and collar of black, 
white metal button, and white worsted lining’; the infantry 
mostly had scarlet jacket and white waistcoat and breeches, 
like the Sussex Militia. Most intriguing of all was the corps 
to whose formation the churchwardens at the Lewes visitation 
pledged themselves, to be called the Sussex Churchwardens 
Corps and to act as cavalry; to wear a uniform of blue with 
a figure of a church on the buttons. 

In addition to the Militia (about 800 strong) and the 
Yeomanry, who included the Sussex Guides, there were the 
Fencible Light Cavalry (raised in 1794, about 300 strong) (see 
C. Sebag-Montefiore, Hist. of the Vclunteer Forces, 235-7), 
and the Duke of Richmond’s Light Horse Artillery, who had two 
3-pounder curricle guns and two 43-inch Cochorn Howitzers. 
In 1779, during the War of American Independence, Sussex 
had raised seventeen companies (Ibid. 107), and between 1795 
and 1803 Volunteer forces were raised in a large number of 
places throughout the county (S.N.Q., iv., 165-7). Some of 
these were short-lived, but many continued in being until 1813. 
One would imagine that a considerable number of pieces of 
uniform, caps, badges, buttons, etc., must have survived, and 
it is highly desirable that these should be safeguarded by deposit 
in a museum where they will not be at the mercy of spring- 
cleaning and salvage drives. The latter are particularly likely 
to be fatal to collections of papers concerned with the organisa- 
tion and management of the local corps, and anyone who has 
such papers is urged to send them to the Sussex Archeological 
Society at Lewes, or to the West Sussex County Archivist at 
Chichester, rather than to the local dust-cart. 


JOHNATHAN HARMER’S TERRACOTTAS 
BY R. H. D ELBOUX 


In 1910 Mr. Percival Lucas devoted a chapter of his 
Heathfield Memorials to Johnathan Harmer, a stone mason, 
and son of a stone mason of Heathfield, who, after trying his 
luck in the United States, returned in 1800, and from then 
until his death in or after 1841, turned his energies to the 
production of terracotta urns, and of bas-reliefs for the orna- 
mentation of head stenes. Mr. Lucas illustrated examples of 
all his stock in trade, the remains of which, together with his 
papers, were bought in 1897 by Mr. Alexander and examples 
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deposited at Barbican House. Of this collection Sir John 
Blunt informs me nothing remains at Heathfield Park. 

The terracottas vary in colour according to their firing; 
they have merit as designs, and form a pleasing colour combina- 
tion with the stone in which they were set. They are, too, 
entirely local in provenance. Mr. Alexander listed eleven 
churchyards in which he had found them: Eastbourne (lost in 
his time), Framfield, Glynde, Hailsham, Heathfield, Cade St. 
Chapel, Hellingly, Herstmonceux, Mayfield, Warbleton and 
Wartling. 

That at Wartling ‘is a tombstone with Harmer’s Basket 
of Flowers cast in iron, which was probably made at the Ash- 
burnham Furnace, the only one being worked in Sussex at that 
period.” Iron insets on tombstones are curiously rare and only 
two others have come to my notice, at Bethersde and Bridge, 
both in Kent. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Alexander’s list gives no names 
of the persons commemorated by Harmer’s stones, and in some 
cases leaves one uncertain as to the number of tombs bearing 
Harmer’s work. Of the churchyards listed, that of Hurstmon- 
ceux contains by far the most examples, including some vari- 
ants of the designs described by Mr. Lucas. The stone at 
Glynde is to Marianna, d. of William and Mary New of Ring- 
mer, aged 10 years 10 months, 15th January, 1811, and is to 
the N.E. of the E. end of the church; that at Hailsham is to 
Walter, s. of Thomas and Mary Jenner, aged 80 years, 24th 
June, 1815. In addition, the following have been noted : 

Mountfield: On a tomb of 1806; basket of flowers and 

a charity. 
Salehurst: 1. Basket of flowers, signed Harmer Fecit, 

flanked by two roses (No. 5 of plate in 
Heathfield Memorials). N. churchyard. 

2. Charity. Sarah Daws, 1812. W. side 
of S. Porch. 

3. Crown with rays over cherub. William 
Hilder, 1816. ‘Table tomb by chimney. 

4. Four urns with rams’ heads (?)Thomas 
Hicks. Table tomb by W. end of church, 
N. churchyard. 

Waldron: 1. Urn with rams’ heads on headstone S. of 
S. Porch: the stone is half buried in earth, 
and at present illegible. 

Table tomb, N.E. of E. end of church, with 
pilasters on the sides and ends, eight in all, 


ie) 
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each bearing three conventional rosettes (1, 
3, 4 and 5, on plate in Heathfield 
Memorials). To the memory of four mem- 
bers of the Cornwall Family, the earliest 
being 1784 (or 7), the tomb presumably 
remade c. 1824. 

The table tomb at Waldron was recently badly damaged 
by the fall of a tree, and its removal contemplated. Thanks, 
however, to the praiseworthy intervention of the rector, Mr. 
Willmott Jenkins, it was instead repaired, and remains a credit 
alike to its maker and conserver. 

In the ledger of Parsons & May, stonemasons of Lewes, 
is the record of what must be one of Harmer’s first purchases 
of stone after his return from America. I am indebted to Mr. 
P. F. Bridgman for use of the transcript. 

1800. Mr. John.n Harmer—Heathfild. 
August I1th. 13-ft. 3-in. supr. portland Head- 
stone from the saw, at 1/10 p. ft. 1 4 4 

Mr. Lucas knew only of one son to Johnathan Harmer, 
Sylvan, who died in 1884 aged 81, as his monument in Heath- 
field churchyard testifies. The will of Edwin Harmer of 
Heathfield, stonemason, dated 19th March, 1849, was proved, 
at the Lewes Archidiaconal Court 10th June, 1851. Sylvan 
Harmer was his brother and executor; his witnesses, George 
Johnstone and C. Diplock; the residuary account was 
£157 15s. Od., mainly composed of two copyhold cottages in 
the manor of Heathfield, let at £11 and valued at £120. Edwin 
left all to his wife Elizabeth. On her decease or remarriage, 
his effects were to be divided between his six children, Lavinia, 
Washington, Cordelia, Augustus, Johnathan, Xenophon, and 
Volney. Sylvan Harmer signs the residuary account for the 
use of five children, Xenophon being omitted. Mr. Lucas 
remarked that Johnathan Harmer was an ardent republican; 
his political leaning is certainly evidenced by the names of these 
grandchildren. 

On the 11th January, 1811, there was a deed of sale by 
Benjamin Walter of Heathfield, blacksmith, for £32 to Johna- 
than Harmer of Heathfield, stone mason, of his household 
goods and implements. The inventory is of some interest, 
affording as it does, a detailed account of the contents of a 
poor man’s three-roomed cottage of the Napoleonic period. 
Inventory : 

One Feather Bed with 
and Hanging, 1 Clock, 


Blankets, 2 Sheets, 1 Quilt Steadle 
Deal Boxes, 1 Chest with the Con- 


DO bo 
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tents therein, 1 Other Oak Chest, 1 Close Stool, 4+ framed 
Chairs, 1 Arm & 4+ Commn. Do., 2 small Chairs, 1 Stool, 3 
Firms, | round and | sqr. Table, 1 Iron Boiler, 1 Pottage 
Pot, 1 Skillet, 1 Sauce Pan, 2 blk. Irons, & Knife Box fur- 
nished, & Candle Sticks, Cradle with Coverings, &c., 9 Earthn. 
Crocks, 2 Trug Baskts., 2 Heeters, 5 Earthn. Dishes, 
Pitchers, 2 Pewtr. & 2 Welch Dishes, 1 Stone & 3 Glass 
Bottls., 1 Tin, 2 Trenchers, 1 Toastg. & 1 Beef Fork, 1 Fry 
Pan, 13 Earthn. Plates, 2 pr. Brand Irons, 2 pr. Tongs, 1 Fire 
Pan, 1 Trevit, Pot Hooks, 1 Gridiron, 1 Hair Broom, Some 
old Earthn. Ware, 2 Hand Bills, 1 Chopper, 1 Dresser, 1 
Brew Tub, 1 Small Table & 1 Table Leaf, 1 Small Fire 
screen, | Runner, 2 Hand Saws, Some Pail Hoops, 1 Cole 
Basket, 1 lron knife, 1 High Stool, 1 Lanthn., 1 Sawing Buck, 
1 Carpenter Stool, + Sacks, Sundry Boards & Shelves, 1 pr. 
3ellows, 3 Tin Pots, 1 Coboard, Flour Tub & Tea Kettle, 1 
Watch, Sundry Articles of Mens & Womens Wearing Apparel, 
2 Table Spoons, 1 Grater, 1 pr. Snuffers, 2 Skimmers, 1 Ladle, | 
Lookinglass, 1 Hammer, | pr. Pincers, 1 Horse Whip, 1 Car- 
penters chissel, 2 pr. Pattens, 1 Chaff Bed with 1 Blanket 2 
Curtains, | Cover, 2 Feather Pillows, 1 Sheet & Steadle, 1 
Window Curtain, | Work Basket, 1 Band Box, 1 Hough, 1 
Rake, All the Articles appertaining to the Blacksmiths’ Busi- 
ness, except Bellows, Anvil, Trough & Vice, now in the Smiths 
Shop, as the foregoing are in the Kitchin, Chambr. & Garret. 
The List of Harmer’s work is still far from complete, 
and deserves research, as does his family. These notes are 
written in the hope that local residents will search church and 
chapel yards and registers, and report additional details. 


< 


SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS 
Contributed by Ww. H. CHALLEN. 
(Continued from Vol. XII., page 37) 
ST. MARTIN IN THE FIELDS: Jlarriages continued. 
1789—Feb. 15. Plumer Egles of Framfield, Sussex, 
and Fanny Worldly (marks) of this parish. L.B.L. 
(George Egles, a witness.) 
(Conclusion of the note to this marriage.) 

Goring Egles, a sister of the bridegroom and daughter 
of George Egles by Elizabeth née Goring, married at 
Uckfield (1) on 19 Feb. 1773 William Harland of 
Copwood in Uckfield, and (2) on 25 June 1778 Thomas 
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Fuller (bapt. 30 May 1757 Uckfield) who is described 
as surgeon of Ditchling in the will dated Nov. 1783 
(proved P.C.C. Oct. 1784) of his wife's grand-uncle 
Robert Plumer of St. Tho. Cliffe, Lewes, (1701-1784), 
and was a brother of the John Fuller in the 1796 
marriage hereafter. Mrs. Goring Fuller was buried 
5 Mar. 1823 age 74 at St. John, Southover, Lewes, 
and is described as“ widow” in the notice' of her death 
on 26 Feb. at her house in Southover in the “ Sussex 
Advertiser” of 10 Mch., 1823. She was baptised 11 
July 1748 at Wadhurst. 

The bride's baptism is recorded in Chailey Bishop's 
Transcripts 10 Mich. 1765 as Phanny Worldley, and 
the marriage of her parcnts, James Worley & Elizabeth 
Bull took place 24 A pr. 1756 at Barcombe. 

1790—May 7. William Margesson of Broadwater, Sussex, 
and Mary Hughes of this parish. L.A.B. 
(Witnesses: Edward Hughes, Margaret Hughes.) 

The bridearoom (1757-1843) was the son of 
John Margesson (1716-1785) of Ockley, Surrey, & 
Offington in Broadwater, [igh Sheriff of Sussex, eldest 
son of the William Margesson (1686-1763) of Vann 
in Ockley mentioned on page 16 as the husband of Mary 
née Whitebread who was baptised at Ashurst, Sx., 31 
Mch. 1687 (daughter of Wm. & Eliz. Whitcbread 

and was burted 24 Mech. 1737 at Ockley. 

The bridegroom was executor and principal legatce 
of his bachelor uncle, James Margesson .(1731-1784 
who was buried at Ashurst, Sx., 8 Apr. 1784 as from 
Shermanbury, and describes himself in his long detailed 
will dated 1780 (proved Oe Oe May 1784) as 
of “ Mok bridge in the parish of Shermanbury,” but 
indicates he was then occupying the messuage, farm 
etc., called ““ Outlands situate at or near Mokebridge in 
the parish of Shermanbury” which (with property in 
Henfield & elsewhere in Sussex, and in the City of 
Exeter, Devon), he Icft to his said nephew & executor 
making also bequests (among others) to John Worsfold 
of Ockley, yeoman, and George Worsfold of Ewhurst, 
Sy., yeoman, who were both previously remembered by 
William Margesson (1718-1779), haberdasher, of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, (brother to the afore-mentioned 


Information by courtesy of Mr. L. J. Hodson, LL.B. (London). 
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John & James Margesson) in his long will, a summary 
of which appeared in Sy. A.C., vol. X., and who were 
SONS of George HM orsfold of " Leigh field” (Lyefield) 
in Ockley who was buried there 1774, as also his wife, 
Mary (1713-1772) who was a sister of the aforesaid 
John, William & James Margesson. 

The will of George Worsfold of “ Leigh field in the 
parish of Hockley, yeoman” is dated 1 June 1767 & 
was proved in P.C.C. but not until 25 June 1777, his 
sons John & George Worsfold being joints executors, 
and John Alargesson of Offington, Esq., & William 
Meargesson haberdasher of Southwark, Sy., being over- 
seers ©& guardians for his children, George & Ann 
IWorsfold. Ilis uncle, John Worsfold of “ Ly-field in 
the parish of Ockley, yeoman,” left him by will proved 
12 June 1733 in Archd. Court of Surrey,“ my messuage 
or tenement, with barns, buildings, gardens, orchards, 
& lands called “LAWRENCE als. LY FIELD, con- 
taining by estimation 100 acres, situate, lying & being 
in the parish of Ockley and in my own occupation.” 

The bridegroom's mother, who was Mary, daughter 
of John Penfold late of Broadwater, decd., was the 
sole executrix and residuary legatee named in the will 
dated May 1750 (proved P.C.C. Mech. 1754) of his 
aunt, Frances Hohitbread née Styles? (1689-1754), & 
then living with her, whose mother, Frances Styles née 
Symons* had an only sister, Alice Elphick née Symons, 
(dted 1726; will as of Petworth proved Chichester made 
her said sister sole executrix and a bequest to her sister's 
daughter, her niece, Elizabeth? wife of William 
Mitford), married 2 June 1670 at West Tarring, 
Walter Elphick (administration as of Petworth granted 
at Chichester 1701 to Alice, his widow), their names 
being printed as‘ Walter Elssigg & Alice Symonds” in 
the parish register copy published 1934-40 in West Tar- 
ring Parish Magazine, but as “ Walter Elphick, gent., 


& Alice Symons of Tarring, maiden,” in the Arch- 
deaconry of Chichester marriage licence of 26 May 
1670 in Sx. R.S., vol. 1X. 

The bride, baptised 26 Jan. 1764 at Cowfold, was a 
daughter of Thomas & Mary Hughes, and died 21 July 
1826 at Mokebridge in Hlenfield, (according to the 


>See page 15. 
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“ Sussex ddvertiser”’), but was buried at Shermanbury 
where in 1843 her husband was buried as of Cowfold, 
his will dated 1838 (proved Dec. 1843 P.C.C.) leaving 
all to his three children, William Margesson (1792- 
1871; Rector of Whatlington & Vicar of Mountfield), 
John Afargesson (1794-1866), and Mary Frances wife 
of Thomas Martin of Horsham, surgeon, except for an 
annuity of £7 to his housekeeper, Sarah Whiting. 

1791—Oct. 12. William Ralph (marks) of this parish 
and Elizabeth Morris of Fletching, Sussex. L.B.L. 

1792—Feb. 15. John Hunter of Rye, Sussex, and Sarah 
Gill of this parish. L.B.L. 

1792—June 10. George Longley of Brighthelmstone 
Sussex, and Sarah Coombes of this parish. L.A.B. 

1793—May 5. Samuel Littler (marks) of this parish, 
bach., and Elizabeth Sickelmore of Brighthelmstone, 
Sussex, spinster. L.A.B. 

1794—Mch. 23. George King of Glynde, Sussex, and 
Mary Cox of this parish, by banns. 


(To be continued ) 


NOTES 


BRIGHTON LOOPS AND FLINT IMPLEMENTS 
FROM FALMER HILL.— Late in 1940 I was having some 
alterations made to a building in Brighton, and getting into 
conversation with the carpenter learnt that he had a small 
collection of flint implements he had collected as a young man. 
They had all been found on Falmer Hill near Hodshrove farm 
thirty odd years ago. He mentioned also that he had four 
‘Roman armlets’ from the same area. My curiosity was 
naturally excited, and when he brought the specimens along 
I was not surprised to find the ‘Roman armlet’ was none 
other than an example of the well-known Brighton loop of 
Middle Bronze Age date. ‘There was a disappointment, how- 
ever, as he could only produce one of the four; the othe: 
three he vaguely remembered having given away to some 
children for a school museum. 

The loop is made of bronze and conforms to the usual 
pattern (see Curwen’s Archawology of Sussex, Plate XV). The 
metal rod from which it was made was round in section. I 
was informed that the other three specimens were each slightly 
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different in pattern, but I could get no adequate description of 
them. 

This brings the total number of examples recorded to 
twenty-four (see Curwen’s Archaology of Sussex, pp. 175-178), 
of which twenty-two have been found within a radius of 16 
miles of Brighton and seventeen within six miles of that town. 
The greatest concentration of specimens comes from the 
Hollingbury-Falmer Hill district. 

Of the flint implements acquired with the loop, the follow- 
ing are worth recording: A dagger, 5} inches long, with the 
point broken and resharpened, a leaf-shaped arrow head, a tanged 
arrow head, an unpolished axe of the usual neolithic pattern 
and several fragments of polished axes. 

G. A. HOLLEYMAN. 


FRANCES ARETAPHILA WOODHAM. In Mir. 
Challen’s Sussex Entries in London Parish Registers, hidden 
under the paragraph recording the marriage of Frances 
Aretaphilia Woodham to Thomas Lear, is a small story with 
some human interest. Frances was born in Rustington on 
February 12th and was christened on February 26th, 1722, by 
her father John Woodham, Vicar of Rustington, who was at 
the same time Curate Remotive in charge of St. Mary’s, Little- 
hampton. At some period Frances went to London to live in 
the Parish of St. Martin’s in the Fields. 

On one of ‘her visits to Rustington we may suppose she fell 
in love with Thomas Lear and married him at St.Martin’s on 
May 9th, 1754. 

There is no entry in the Rustington Registers to say that 
Woodham ever had but one child and I am unable to say what 
was the relationship of the witness to the marriage, Langd. 
Woodham. 

In the following year Fanny was born and her parents 
decided that she should be christened by her grandfather, but 
he was a very sick man and he just managed to do this, his 
last act as Vicar of Rustington, for almost immediately after- 
wards he removed to Angmering and died after a few weeks. 

He had the meticulous habit of signing the Register after 
each monthly record, but here he merely entered the name, the 
signature being that of his Curate, Dr. John Day, late Rector 
of Llantherine, Monmouth. 

We must accept the spelling of Woodham’s daughter’s 
unusual second name as Aretaphila, this being in his own hand- 
writing on both occasions. 
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We hear the last of Frances when her son Charles was bap- 
tised in Rustington Church in 1767, after which she probably 
remained in London, having no more relatives in the village. 

CARRUTHERS CORFIELD. 

[The name Aretaphila (fover of virtue) seems to have 
been the Vicar’s coinage ad hoc, or rather ad harc, though 
Philaret, with the same meaning, was known to romance at the 
period.—Ep. S.N.Q.] 


STONEWORK NEAR WOOD’S MILL, HENFIELD. 
—Enquiries have been made recently about certain fragments 
of stonework, some apparently old and others modern, includ- 
ing carved figures, lying in the marshy land south of Wood's 
Mill, Henfield, and on the edge of the adjoining wood. | 
am indebted to Mr. P. J. Dewdney of Henfield for the follow 
ing facts, which explain their presence. The land was bought 
some 20 years ago by Mr. Jefferson Peake of Brighton, a rich 
and eccentric man, who, defying the nature of the soil, made 
plans to build there an elaborate mansion. For the adornment 
of the grounds he collected a large amount of stonework, old 
and modern, at sales all ower the country. The fragments 
to be seen are part of this collection, and have remained there 
after his building project was abandoned on his bankruptcy. 
They have no connection with any ancient building at or near 
the present site. H. DE C. 

ROMANO-BRITISH POTTERY FROM THE 
EAST BRIGHTON GOLF COURSE.—In February 1948 
two boys, B. G. Mullin and D. M. Yule, showed me fragments 
of Romano-British pottery, including a small chip of Samian 
ware, which they had found in a ploughed field beside East 
Brighton Golf Course (Map Reference 182/345047).. The 
showed me the site and we found a few more fragments, about 
15 in all. Included among them was a fragment of hard grey 
ware and two Romano-British coarse rims. We also found 
a few unworked flint flakes and innumerable “ pot boilers.” 
There are lynchets on the crest of the hill and in the field 
leading down to Sheepcote Valley. I notice that this lynchet 
area is not recorded in Mr. G. A. Holleyman’s map of lynchet 
areas published in Antiquity, 1935, p. 448. 

I saw no signs of hut sites as at Highdole Hill, Telscombe 
and other Romano-British village sites in the downland. The 
pottery was not prolific, but I think the lynchets suggest an 
occupation site somewhere close, perhaps under the Golf Course. 

G. P. BURSTOW. 
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TICEHURST CONSECRATION CROSSES. — In 


1938 a geometrical incised design, apparently a consecration 
cross (though six-lobed and therefore not a true cross) was 
found on the S.W. face of the north respond of the tower arch 
of Ticehurst Church; it was described and illustrated in S.N.Q. 
(vii., 156-8). 

Now Miss Ruth Collingridge, the finder of this cross, writes 
that during some alterations to the Church, she has found a 
companion cross, at the same height (centre 4 ft. 6 in.-5 ft.) 
from the ground, tacing it on the N.W. face of the South 
respond. This also is six-lobed, but it is imperfect and the 
outer circle is wanting. She also writes calling attention to 
similar crosses on the West door pillars of Sandhurst Church, 
Kent, and of Notre Dame, Caudebec-en-Caux. They are, in 
fact, fairly common. 


‘THE COOK’S PARADISE’ (p. 11).—The White 
Hart was certainly not built by the Pelhams in the 14th century 
ince they did not come here until the middle of the 16th. 
It may have been re-built by Sir Nicholas Pelham, whose 
monument is in St. Michael’s Church, about 1550 if he had 
purchased the property from the Parker family by then. His 
country seats were at Laughton and Halland and this became 
the tox house of the Pelhams in Elizabeth’s reign. The 
Pelhams did not build Newcastle House, nor did the Duke of 
Newcastle live there. “They moved in 1653 from the White 
ITart to the Goring’s mansion in St. Andrew’s Lane, which is 
still called Pelham House. It was sold in that year by Peter 
Courthope to Sir Thomas Pelham of Laughton and apparently 
passed to the Catsfield branch of the family. 

Sir Thomas Pelham, 3rd baronet and fifth in descent from 
Sir Nicholas, was created Baron Pelham in 1706. His son 
Thomas was heir to his uncle John Holles Duke of Newcastle 
and added his name to his own. ,He was created Duke of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1715 by George 1 and Duke of New- 
castle-under-Lyne in 1756. Verral certainly did ot give the 
house the name of the White Hart because of its 14th century 
origin. The old White Hart was in another part of the High 
Street and the name was transferred here. The Duke of 
Newcastle died in 1768 without issue and his title of Baron 
Pelham descended to his second cousin Thomas Pelham, who 
was created Earl of Chichester in 1801. 

[The preceding Note has been communicated and_ is 
printed separately, as it would overweight a review, for which 
sec p. 69.—Ep. S.N.Q.] 
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THE CARYLL CHAPEL, HARTING.—The slate 


memorial tablet from the monument to Sir Richard Caryll, of 
Lady Holt in West Harting, has been found, broken into five 
pieces, in the tool shed of Harting Church. Mr. Horace 
Brightwell, of South Harting, has assembled and framed the 
fragments. Other fragments of the monument have also been 
found. Sir Richard was son of Sir Edward by his third wife, 
itlizabeth, daughter of Edward Wotton of London and relict 
of John Morley of Halnaker. The epitaph records Sir Richard's 
eventual bequest of the Manor to his cousin Sir John Caryll 
of Warnham. 


BOLNEY CHURCH BELLS. — The celebrated peal of 
bellsi n the Church of St. Mary Magdalene, Bolney, has been 
silent since 1947. Ringing had become more and more 
laborious, and had to be discontinued; for the oak bell-frame 
had become distorted for want of adequate bracing, and had 
been wedged to the Tower to prevent movement, which 
threatened eventual damage even to that massive stone structure ; 
moreover the bells needed tuning, re-fitting and re-hanging and 
one (No. 5) recasting, as it proved on examination to be badly 
cracked. The bells date from 1592 to 1740. 

Messrs. Mears and Stainbank, who were called in, estimated 
the cost of the necessary work at £510 (a figure since raised to 
£525) and an appeal has been issued. The Sussex Archzo- 
logical Society’s Council desire to associate themselves with the 
parish in this; though possessing no funds available for a con- 
tribution they commend the appeal to members. Most of the 
money has in fact been secured, but all other sources have been 
tapped, and there remain some £25 to raise, which it is hoped 
this note may help to do. When the work is done the towe1 
and the peal should be safe for an indefinite time. 


LOXWOOD PLACE.—This Elizabethan farm house 
was burned down during the night of Sunday, June 27th, 1948, 
and a very pleasant feature of the centre of the village of Lox- 
wood has gone. Of recent years the building has been some- 
what hidden by trees, but the house must have had much the 
same general appearance for some centuries. Although it con- 
tained no outstanding architectural features to make its loss 
irreparable, archeologists and old-timers in the district will 
regret its destruction. 


It was one of the houses painted for Sir William Burrell in 
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the latter half of the 18th century (vide the Burrell MSS. in 
the British Museum—Add MS. 5679, fol. 27) and some ac- 
count of the features of the building appeared in J. C. 
Buckwell’s article, ‘‘ Stories of Loxwood” in S.d4.C., vol 56 
(1914), pp. 164-6, and plate. 


A. L. BOTTING. 


MORDLINGHILL FAIR, 1782 (S.N.Q. XL., p. 131). 
Mr. G. D. Johnston supplies the additional information that 
the relative entry in Wisborough Green Overseers’ Accounts 
occurs under date + August 1782 in respect of £12. 12s. Od. 
paid to James Wells for cheese bought at Mordlinghill fair. 
This fair is therefore probably that of 2nd August for 
cheese, leather and horses at Magdalen Hill near Win- 
chester, given in Wm. Owen’s ‘“ Book of Fairs” (1756, 1783, 
1792, 1813, 1856 editions), though his editions of 1792 and 
1813 also have a fair for cheese at Magdalen Hill, Norwich. 
It may be of interest to record here that Mr. W. D. 
Peckham states that the Charter Rolls I1., p. 34. have the 
grant on 28 Apr. 1227 to Eustace (de Leveland), Archdeacon 
of Lewes (presumably in his capacity of prebendary of Alding- 
bourne) of a fair at Wisebregh on the vigil, feast and morrow 

of St. Peter ad Vincula (31 July-2 Aug.). 

W. H. CHALLEN. 


‘CRICKET BAT.’—The instance cited in S§.N.Q. of 
May, 1948 (p. 42), from Quarter Session records, of the use 
of this term in January, 1647-8, is not “the first known 
example of the word ‘bat’ being used in connection with the 
game.” In the Easter bills of presentment from Boxgrove in 
1622 certain persons who played at cricket in the churchyard 
on Sunday, 5 May, were presented not only as Sabbath-breakers 
but because ‘‘ they use to breake the church windowes with the 
ball’ and “a little childe had like to have her braynes beaten 
out with a cricket batt.’’ This passage will appear in full in 
the forthcoming volume of Seventeenth Century Church- 
wardens’ Presentments to be published by the Sussex Record 
Society (Vol. 49 for 1947-48). 

It is interesting to find ecclesiastical records serving in this 
way as a check upon secular, and both supplying evidence that 
cricket bats were being diverted in early days to purposes quite 
(or so one hopes) unconnected with the game. 

HILDA JOHNSTONE, 
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BISHOP SHERBURNE. — Chance has preserved for us 


one of the ordinary routine documents connected with the 
Bishop’s administration of his diocese, which reads as follows : 
* Jh(es)us. 

To Mr. Stylman my regist(er) at Chichest(er). 

I com(m)end me vnto you and will that ye make (with 
diligenc interlined) an advowsonage of the dignyte of the 
chauntership in Chichest(er) vnto my lorde of cantorbury. And 
thus fare ye well. from Aldingbo(ur)ne x° Junij. 

Ros[ertus] Cicest[RENsts].’ 

The signature is, of course, in the Bishop’s handwriting; 
I cannot identify that of the body of the order. 

John Stilman duly made the ‘ advowsonage’ (z.e., grant 
of next presentation) ; and the Chapter, as recorded on f. 77 y. 
of the White Act book, confirmed it on 20 Dec. 1535; but the 
Archbishop never presented, perhaps because the next avoidance 
happened when the see was void in 1543, and the Crown 
presented. 

We owe the preservation of the order to the fact that, 
its dorse being blank, it was used for a schedule to f. 7 of 
Consistory Court Act book No. 65. 

W. D. P. 


QUERIES 
THE FRIARS, WINCHELSEA.—Can any reader in- 


form me what family was living at The Friars, Winchelsea, 
about the year 1800? Ina letter from a Sussex lady staying at 
Leghorn she mentions the entertainment at some house in that 
town as being on the same scale as that at The Friars. 
MARJORIE (LADY) HAWLEY. 


HORSHAM-TO-LONDON ROAD.—According to 
Arthur Young—Annals of Agriculture 1789, XVI, 292—until 
the turnpike road from Horsham to Epsom was constructed in 
1756, it was necessary for wheeled trafic from Horsham to 
London to go round by Canterbury, a distance of about 250 
miles. This, it is said, was stated in a petition by the people 
of Horsham to Parliament in 1750. This incredible story has 
often been repeated by reputable writers, but I have so far failed 
to trace the petition in which it is said to occur. Can any 
reader supply the reference to the original or a copy of it? 

W. HOOPER, 
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TICEHURST WINDMILL. — This windmill is stated 
to have been demolished in 1887. Did it bear any special name ? 
(There are two watermills in the parish.) And who was the 


miller ? RUTH COLLINGRIDGE. 


SUSSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


THE MUSEUMS 

Members will be pleased to learn that the Council’s applica- 
tion for a grant towards the cost of improvements in the 
Museums has been approved by the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, upon the recommendation of the Joint Committee of the 
Museums Association after inspection of the Museums by an 
independent observer. A grant of £750 has been allotted on 
the understanding that, as had been previously agreed, the 
Council will themselves set aside a further £200 towards the 
scheme. “The expenditure is required mainly upon new cases 
and storage space, which will enable the present displays to be 
improved and overcrowding lessened, and to provide accommoda- 
tion for the Every Collection, which cannot yet be exhibited. 
The observer’s report upon the Museums is very encouraging, 
and this will be circulated to Members with the next Annual 
Report. 

Miss Petronelle MI. MI. Crouch, B.A. (Oxon.), who since 
July, 1947, has been acting as Assistant Curator at Barbican 
House and also assisting with the Society’s accounts, has ac- 
cepted a Studentship of the British Institute of Archeology 
at Ankara, where she hopes to take up work in January. The 
acceptance of this offer has necessarily involved the resignation 
of her post in Lewes. 

Miss Crouch, during her short period of service as Assistant 
Curator, has done much useful work in cataloguing and arrang- 
ing the Museum: and the good wishes of the Society will 
follow her in the wider sphere of work she has now chosen. 

To fill the vacancy, the Council has appointed Mr. Edward 
Pyddoke as Finance Officer and Curator. After being edu- 
cated at Tonbridge, Mr. Pyddoke went into business and held 
several posts, including an appointment at the Bank of Eng- 
land during the last war. He had always been interested in 
archeology and after the war ended he decided to devote him- 
self to further study and spent two years at the Institute of 
Archeology, where he was awarded the Diploma in Archeology 
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of the University of London. He is thus qualified to an un- 
usual degree for the dual tasks of administering the business 
side of the Society and the Trust and of taking charge of the 
Museum. Mr. Pyddoke took up his duties at Barbican House 
on [1th October. 

COUNCIL 

At the meeting of the Council held on July 14th thirty-one 
new members were elected; twelve deaths and six resignations 
were reported. 

The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust’s offer of £750 for 
the Museums (as above) was accepted with warm thanks, and 
the stipulated sum of £200 was voted towards the scheme. 

The Chairman reported that steps were being taken to 
schedule the Gumber Down section of Stane Street as an Ancient 
Monument. 

The Curator of Deeds, having reported that for lack of 
space he was reluctant to accept even very desirable gifts, if 
of any bulk, it was agreed to adapt the lower room in the 
Barbican as an additional store room for Deeds. 


REVIEWS 


SouTHOVER GRANGE. A Brief History by A. Millward Flack. 

(1948. W. E. Baxter, Ltd., Lewes, 3/6.) 

The purchase ot Southover Grange by the Borough of 
Lewes is an event of some importance since it ensures the 
preservation of a building of great beauty and of considerable 
historical interest. An informative booklet has just been pro- 
duced on the house by Mr. A. Millward Flack, but it is a pity 
that the many facts collected have not been put together with 
greater skill and that neither in its format nor in its illustrations. 
should it do justice to its subject. 

Mr. Flack has missed the identification of the site of the 
house with the residence of Mrs. Agnes Morley, who re- 


endowed the (Grammar School in 1512. In her testament 
(20 November 1511) she leaves her lands and tenements in 
Southover to Thomas Puggislee the elder. The boundaries 


there given, namely, the Winterbourne (south) the way to 
Lewes from Bowrer’s Bridge (west) and the King’s Highway 
under the town wall of Lewes through Stoke Well towards the 
mill at Watergate upon the east and north, make it clear that 
her property comprised the part of the present garden of the 
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Grange north of the watercourse. She also bequeaths a 
messuage and garden called the Peppercorn on the opposite 
(west) side of the street, enclosed by the lands of St. James’s 
Hospital. Robert Puggislee was her executor and one of her 
trustees for the School, which lay south of the stream, and of 
his sons Clement was one of the Constables of Lewes in 1544° 
and Andrew was a vicar of Ringmer (d. 1560)*. It is not 
known how or from whom William Newton acquired the pro- 
perty to build his house in 1572, but that he did so as the 
resident steward of the Sackvilles is probably true. 


After the dissolution of the Priory and the brief tenure of 
Thomas Cromwell, the manor (not as Mr. Flack ingenuously 
describes it “‘a house in the High Street of Southover’”’) was 
given in 1541 to Queen Anne of Cleves and she held it till her 
death in 1557. In 1580 John Stempe was lord of the manor 
and in 1582 he and his wife conveyed it to Thomas Sackville, 
Lord Buckhurst. Cromwell had granted a 21 years lease of 
the priory site to Nicholas Jenney, from whose will (1549-50) 
we learn that he was evidently occupying the Prior’s Lodging, 
which had been spared when the Monastery was destroyead. It 
seems likely that the Sackvilles had become interested in the 
Southover property earlier than the date stated above (Lord 
Buckhurst acquired one quarter of the Barony of Lewes in 1576) 
and had converted the old Prior’s Lodging into a house known 
as the Lord’s Place. Here William Newton, their steward, 
lived (but certainly not as early as 1544, the date given by 
\Ir. Flack) and, after the Sackvilles’ house was burnt in 1568, 
he built the present Grange. 


Externally the house retains much of its beauty, the Caen 
stone from the priory ruins giving it a charming quality. But 
its restoration was drastic and one would almost prefer it in 
its old guise, with the 18th century sash windows that old 
photographs show, rather than in its modern pseudo-Elizabethan 
dress. Inside, beyond the dated Newton fireplaces, the oak 
stair and a few other authentic features, (including two inte: 
esting fireplaces almost certainly brought from the Prior’s 
Lodging) there is little to preserve the original character. Yet 
the house would repay a more careful study than Mr. Flack 
has been able to give to it. 


"RAC... svi. pp. 139-140 
" SS., XiVill., p. 2. 
"O4C., XXVi., p. 75 
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There are quite a number of matters in this booklet that 
need further elucidation. The date on Southover Church 
Tower is 1714 with the initials of Nathaniel Trayton, lord 


of the manor. ‘This is not mentioned, although the fall of the 


tower in 1698 and the completion of its rebuilding in 1738 are 


recorded. ‘lhe purchase of the ruins of St. James’s Hospital 
by Colonel Newton in 1796 seems to conflict with their owner- 
ship by the Charity Commissioners to-day. John Evelyn’s 


attendance at Lewes School was due on his own confession to 
his dread of Eton, and his grandparents were therefore guilty 
of nothing more than over-indulgence in being influenced by 
his fears. The history, topography and the architecture of this 
most interesting house still call for a much more careful study 
and far more explicit interpretation, than has ever yet been 
accorded them. 
W.H.G. 


THE Coox’s Parapise: being William Verral’s ‘Complete 
System of Cookery,’ published in 1759, with Thomas 
Gray’s notes in holograph; introduction and appendices 


by R. L. Mégroz. (Sylvan Press: London, 7/6.) 
oe fo) a 


Will Verral, landlord or ‘ master’ of the White Hart at 
Lewes, had been a cook under the admirable chef (and admirable 
character) Clouet in the household of the Duke of Newcastle, 
and was obviously in great demand to plan and supervise the 
cooking for his neighbours’ dinner parties. Late in life he pub- 
lished his ‘Complete System,’ amply acknowledging his debt 
to his French master. 


The book marks an important date. Verral’s recipes, if 
tantalisingly rich to a generation inured to austerity and Income 
Tax, are “ pretty neat dishes” of the lighter and more civilised 
French cooking, then beginning to supersede the “ lump of heavy 
dishes’ which made up the old English fare of the Squire 
Westerns, and, as we know, enlarged the waistcoat and 
bourgeois dinners’ gluttony. He is great, too, on the need of 
remembers the “ three great institutionary dinners ”’ in one week 
which carried off Dr. Grant long after this, one would say that 
it too was quite capable of producing what Verral calls “ suct. 
a sort of a groan as may be heard in large peals at your great 
feasts,” 





bec 
pan 
wh 
lett 
coo 
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Verral’s book is rare—as all cookery books are, probably 
because many copies were ruined by being dropped into the stew- 
pan. Luckily we possess, in the British Museum, the copy 
which the poet Gray owned, annotated, and mentioned in a 
letter ; no doubt that finical and apolaustic don made the College 
cook at Pembroke try Verral’s recipes. 


If the recipes themselves, with the possible exception of 
“ Poor man’s sauce” are to-day of academic interest, Verral’s 
principles are of a permanent value, and so is his writing. His 
long preface is a delight ; his gusto anticipates Nyren’s He retails 
his conversations with the cook-maid Nanny—as good comedy 
this as anything on the comic stage—and with Nanny’s master 
and another neighbour, Squire Hackhum (so called from his carv- 
ing), and makes no endeavour to conceal his contempt for the 
bourgeois diners’ gluttony. He is great, too, on the need of 
proper kitchen furniture or “ apparatus’’—then a new word in 
English, to judge by the puzzled way in which his clients, who 
are obviously not strong on Horace, ask him what “‘apparatusses’’ 
are. On the jack and the spit he may be compared with Dr. 
Johnson. “In small country houses,” he says, “ you may be 
sure to find a mantelpiece with spits... etc., but you may 
look all over the house and find no jack.” In 1778 Johnson, 
describing his own kitchen arrangements to that expert, Thrale, 
contessed that ‘our roasting is not magnificent, for we have 
no jack .... Small pieces, I believe, they manage with a 
string, and larger ones are sent to the tavern. I have some 
thoughts (with profound gravity, adds Fanny Burney) of buying 
a jack, because I think a jack is some credit to a house.” (In 
fact, as Mr. Crotchet said of his objets d’art, it was “to be 
looked at, just to be looked at, the reason for most things being 
in a gentleman’s house.’’) To the proposed jack, however, 
Johnson would not add a spit, which Verral found to be a 
common object of the mantelpiece. ‘‘ No, Sir, no; that would 
be superfluous, for we shall never use it; if a jack is seen, a 
spit will be presumed.” On the evidence of both men we see 
that visitors normally inspected the kitchen. 





The present reprint, it will be seen, is very welcome, but the 
editing leaves a good deal to be desired. The history of the 
White Hart and of Newcastle House, and the account of the 
Duke of Newcastle’s family (easily verifiable), are wild, as 
may be seen from the Note which appears on page 63 of this 
number. The pompous phrase on the title page, ‘‘ with Thomas 
Gray’s notes in Holograph,” means two—and only two—pages 
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out of Gray's copious notes, reproduced in rather poor facsimile, 
Few will agree with the editor in finding that refined and sensible 
young lady, Mrs. Beeton, guilty of “ fanciful exuberance,” or 
in swallowing Tom Paine whole, even if Paine and his set did 
promote their “‘ Age of Reason” by meeting at the good old 
hostelry, still good to-day, which was once kept by Will Verral. 


ALE, 


LaNcING CouLece, 1848-1948. By Basil Handford. (Com- 


bridge’s, Hove, 5/-.) 

Most Sussex people know the cluster of collegiate buildings 
on the Downs over the Adur—curiously similar in site to 
Arundel Castle in the next gap—and some know also some- 
thing of the highly original and prescient genius, Woodard, who 
inserted Lancing and her group of sister-schools (Hurstpier- 
point and Ardingly among them), and with them a fertile idea, 
into the educational vacuum of the mid-nineteenth century. 
But probably many fewer know just what was the situation 
which inspired the curate of Shoreham; and as Lancing lies 
some way oft the road, still fewer know the buildings except 
from a distance. But the Chapel (not the College's only grand 
building) lacks its full length, while its height is exaggerated 
by the eastward fall of the ground; it should be seen within 
to be appreciated. 


Mr. Handford’s centenary brochure, based on his larger 
work, Lancing, is succinct, but brings out the importance of 
the foundation in the social history of the country, and _there- 
fore by inference of the county. — It is well and abundantly 
illustrated. : A. & 


THe ANnciENT NorTHERN Famity oF LuMLEY AND _ Its 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE BRANCH: Records of the past 680 
vears. By L. G. H. Horton-Smith. A reprint in 
revised form from Notes and Queries, with the addition 
of four portraits. (Campfield Press, St. Albans, 7/6; post 
free, 7/9.) 

The Sussex interest of this systematic chronological series 
ot references to documents for the history of the author’s family 
is somewhat slight; but in view of his two recent articles in 
S.N.Q. we are glad to call attention to it. 








